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One hundred years ago a baby in the Presbyterian manse in Staunton, 
Virginia, was not yet a month old. He was Woodrow Wilson, who became 
the 28th president of the United States. In this issue a brief look is taken 
at some of his achievements. In the paragraphs below and on other pages 
are some of the memorable statements that he made.—FEditors. 


WOODROW WILSON SAID IT 


“We set this nation up, at any rate we professed to set it up, to vindi- 
cate the rights of men. We did not name any differences between one 
race and another. We did not set up any barriers against any particular 
people. We opened our gates to all the world and said: ‘Let all men who 
wish to be free come to us and they will be welcome.’ We said, ‘This 
independence of ours is not a selfish thing for our own exclusive private 
use. It is for everybody to whom we can find the means of extending it.’ “’ 


““America is made up out of all the nations of the world . . . from the 
first, America has drawn her blood and her impulse from all the sources 
of energy that spring at the fountains of every race, and because she is 
thus compounded out of the people of the world her problem is largely 
a problem of union all the time, a problem of compounding out of many 
elements a single triumphal force.”’ 


“It is, | suppose, a high intellectual plane upon which we think that 
we live, but we do not live upon intellectual planes at all; we live upon 
emotional planes; we live upon planes of resolution and not upon planes 
of doctrine, if | may put it so, And the reason that we differ so is that we 
hold ourselves too far above the practical levels of life and are constantly 
forgetting that the whole vitality @f Christianity consists not in its texts, 
but in their translation; not in the things that we set up as the abstract 
standard, but in the actions which we originate as the concrete examples.” 











Letters to the Editors 





Urges Negative Vote on Set of Amendments 





Divorce and Re-Marriage 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The recommendations adopted by the 
1956 Presbyterian, U.S., General Assem- 
bly concerning marriage, divorce, and re- 
marriage are based on a committee report 
that deals with the subject discreetly. 
However, some dangers are involved in 
either accepting or rejecting these recom- 
mendations: 

1. Deletion of paragraphs V and VI in 
Chapter XXVI of the Confession of Faith 
may lead the church to be heedless in 
condoning some divorces and in justifying 
second marriages. We may not agree 
with the exceptions to ideal marriage 
therein, but are not these paragraphs bet- 
ter than refusing to say anything at all 
about the permanence of marriage? The 
opening clause of paragraph VI is an im- 
portant reminder about the dangerous 
practice of each person doing what is right 
in his own eyes. It reads: “Although 
the corruption of man be such as is apt 
to study arguments, unduly to put asunder 
those whom God hath joined together in 
marriage;...” 

2. On the other hand, if these two para- 
graphs are left in the Confession we run 
into the danger of hypocrisy. We con- 
tinue to confess belief in something that 
many in the church do not practice for 
two reasons: (1) Some say that the two 
exceptions make our standards too rigid. 
Paragraphs V and VI interpret scriptural 
teachings legalistically. There are other 
just causes for divorce and remarriage. 
Adultery may be spiritual as well as phys- 
ical. (2) Others say that the Bible does 
not justify divorce on any grounds. They 
claim that their stand is in accord with 
God’s intention for marriage as stated at 
the beginning of time (Gen. 2:21-24) and 
is in accord with the interpretation of 
Jesus and Paul by the best modern Bib- 
lical scholarship. They say also that in 
no case does scripture allow a second mar- 
riage. 

In other words, some take a more lib- 
eral view than that in the Confession, 
whereas others take a more conservative 
view, while still others may be somewhere 
in between. Some ministers will justify 
divorces for many causes and perform 
second marriages, while other ministers 
hold that all marriages should be binding 
without exception, and they refuse to 
unite in marriage any who have been 
married previously. In either case the 
Confession of Faith is not being followed. 

3. The appointment of Sessional com- 
mittees to handle cases of those who apply 
for remarriage is a questionable procedure. 
We now admit that the church is not of 
one mind on the subject of remarriage. 
The church might well organize a program 
to remedy divorces, but it may be ques- 
tioned that the church has a right to 
advise in cases of remarriage. 

In view of the fact that the 1956 mar- 
riage report calls for prayer and study 
in recommendations 2-4, it seems that a 
wise procedure at the present time is to 
vote against the amendments to the Con- 
fession of Faith and request that the 1957 
General Assembly authorize the continua- 
tion of the study and reports through a 
committee on marriage. 

May we pray for the Spirit’s guidance 
and be willing to make a change, if we 


learn that in the past our standards and 
practice have been in error. 
Iva, S. C. JAMIE D. STIMSON. 


Nominating Committee 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Joseph M. Garrison, chairman of 
the Presbyterian, U.S., General Assembly’s 
Committee on Nominations has called for 
a meeting of the committee in Atlanta, Ga,, 
March 4-6, 1957. The purpose of this 
meeting is to prepare nominations for 
all committees to be submittted to the 
forthcoming meeting of the Assembly. 
The following are members of the com- 
mittee. W.M. Logan, Austin, Texas; Mrs’ 


R. M. Pegram, Louisville, Ky.; J. Wayté 
Fulton, Miami, Fla., R. R. Craig, Idabel, 
Okla., Dr. J. R. McCain, Decatur, Ga., 
Henry P. Mobley, Rock Hill S. C., E. L. 
Repass, Salem, Va., and John B. Salsbery, 
Donelson, Tenn. 


The purpose of this announcement of 
the meeting of the nominating committee 
is to invite all interested people through- 
out the Assembly to suggest names for 
the important positions of leadership in 
the various Assembly committees. These 
names should be sent to the chairman, 
Dr, Joseph M. Garrison, Walker and Men- 
denhal] Sts., Greensboro, N. C. Accom- 
panying each suggestion there should be 
a brief statement of particular qualifica- 
tions for the suggested nominations, to- 
gether with definite addresses in the case 
of all laymen suggested. It is requested 
that all suggestions be in the hands of 
the chairman by February 15 to facilitate 
preparation for the committee meeting. 
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(Also: $25 and Miami!) 


This is what we mean: 


from us next October. 
convention. 


. nobody. 


What has to be done? 
Simply this: 


venture that should be considered. 


convention scheduled for Miami. 





We remember 


In MIAMI... 


send it to you free of charge. 





$50 and Miami. . . 
$50 and Miami. . . 


Two Presbyterian, U. S., laymen (we hope both will be at the Miami con- 
vention for Presbyterian men next Oct. 10-13) will receive these two awards 
Announcement of the winners will be made at the 


Who has to be apprehended to get the reward? 


Write a letter of less than 300 words to THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OvTLook between now and September 15, 1957. The two laymen whose letters 
are declared by the judges to be the best will receive: 
Ist prize: 
2nd prize: 
What must the letters deal with? 


They can discuss articles or news items in THE OvuTLook or they can deal 
with some important emphasis or effort that you think should be made; some 
program in the church or some step that should be taken; or some bold, new 


Anything that relates to the life and work of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
There is no limit to the number of possible entries by an individual. 

Letters must appear in columns of THE OuTLOOK between now and 9-15-57. 
All letters will become the property of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 

The decision of the judges will be final. 


SO, you can see that we are thinking a-h-e-a-d and planning for the big 


and hope you remember—from earlier men’s conventions: 


THE CONVENTION DAILY which we published. 
In ATLANTA—identifying the preachers. 
In New Or_EANs—old Corpuscle Jones and his sad, sad story; checking 
up on agency and institution identification; testing your reading speed. 
. well, we’d better not tell you about it yet, but we are getting 
ready with what we hope will be the best plans yet. 


To any man who does not subscribe to THE OUTLOOK: 
have a copy of next week’s Outlook ? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK e 1N. 6th St. ¢ Richmond 19, Va. 


$50 and Miami.. . 


$50.00 
$25.00 


Would you like to 
If so, just drop us a card and we'll 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc., 1 
Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 


North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December, 
15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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USA ASSEMBLY FUNDS ARE MADE 
AVAILABLE IN S. CAROLINA CASE 


Information has been released from the 
office of the Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
terian, USA, General Assembly showing 
that $10,000 in denominational funds 
was made available to a group of Sumter, 
S. C., Negroes who became involved in 
a libel suit because of their efforts to 
desegregate local schools. 

James Herbert Nelson, a Negro Pres- 
byterian minister of Sumter, was one 
of those involved in a suit brought against 
the group by the Sumter School Board 
attorney, Shepard K. Nash. 

Eugene Carson Blake, the Stated Clerk, 
revealed the procedure in a special release 
to Presbyterian Life during the recent 
holidays. 

According to this information, Dr. 
Blake complied with an action of the 
1956 General Assembly which authorized 
him to “encourage, counsel and assist” 
those suffering harassment because of 
their efforts on behalf of racial integra- 
tion. 

Mr. Nash’s libel suit was originally 
for $120,000 and costs against each of 
the eleven-man executive committee of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in Sumter. 
The attorney contended that a committee 
letter published in the local paper implied 
that he had induced a Sumter Negro, 
Roland E. Blanding, to make untrue 
statements. 

Mr. Blanding was one of 123 persons, 
all Negroes, who had signed a petition 
circulated by the committee requesting 
“non-discriminatory reorganization of 
the two county school districts.” 

Names Taken Off 

The contents of the petitions and the 
signers’ names released and_ published 
in the local newspaper. Shortly after- 
wards according to the report, the signers 
began requesting that their names be 
withdrawn. An investigation disclosed 
that they were suffering economic repri- 
sals and threats. Mr. Blanding went to 
Attorney Nash’s office and signed a state- 
ment declaring that the document he had 
originally signed “did not request inte- 
gration of the two races.” 

The NAACP committee then pub- 
lished the letter which brought the libel 
suit. The letter said either Mr. Bland- 
ing is “double-talking or the officials who 
released his statement are wording these 
retractions to fit the White Citizen’s com- 
mittee.” 


Mr. Nash’s libel suit was immediately 
appealed by the defendants to the State 
Supreme Court on a demurrer. They 
argued that the attorney’s allegation did 
not constitute just cause for legal action. 
The high court ruled against the demur- 
rer and referred the case back to a county 
court, where it came up for trial before 
an all-white jury. 

Believing that the outcome of the case 
was a foregone conclusion, the defendants 
participated in negotiations initiated by 
the plaintiffs to settle the case out of 
court for $10,000. They sought local 
contributions, but were unable to raise 
over $7,200. None of this money came 
from a white person. 


Check Is Presented 


At a fund-raising rally the night be- 
fore the $10,000 payment was to be made 
(which was the amount agreed upon for 
settlement), H. B. Sissel, who has writ- 
ten the account of the transaction and 
is a secretary of the Department of Social 
Education and Action of the Board of 
Christian Education, announced that Mr. 
Nelson, the local minister, had in his 
pocket a check for $10,000 from the 
church of which he is a minister. He 
said that Dr. Blake, complying with the 
General Assembly action, had decided 
that the church should underwrite the 
whole debt of the defendants. 

Mr. Sissel said it was not intended that 
the entire $10,000 should come ultimately 
from the Presbyterian Church, USA, but 
only that it should be advanced imme- 
diately because of the time element. He 
said the understanding was that financial 
help would be sought from the other three 
denominations whose ministers were in- 
volved—Methodist, Baptist and African 


———- WOODROW WILSON SAID IT 


“The Bible is the word of life. | 
beg that you will read it and find this 
out for yourselves—read, not little 
snatches here and there, but long pas- 
sages that will really be the road to 
the heart of it. You will find it full 
of real men and women. . . also of 
things you have wondered about and 
been troubled about. . . . When you 
have read the Bible you will know that 
it is the Word of God, because you 
will have found it the key to your own 
heart, your own happiness, and your 
own duty.” 














Methodist Episcopal. 

Later developments indicate that the 
USA Assembly’s office will not be out 
any money because of contributions that 
have been made since that time. From 
both North and South people have sent 
funds to aid in such situations as that 
which developed in Sumter in order that 
a fund may be created to help those who 
may be caught in similar circumstances. 


HOLIDAY PETITIONS 
U.S. and UN 


A recent petition went to the President 
of the United States over the signature 
of ecclesiastical leaders, urging that the 
United States take the lead not only in 
pressing compliance with the United Na- 
tions resolution against Soviet deporta- 
tion of Hungarians, but calling for it to 
introduce and give fullest possible sup- 
port to a resolution condemning the mass 
deportation of Jews from Egypt, the con- 
fiscation of their property, and calling 
for an end to these practices. 


The statement deplored “the campaign 
of violence entered upon by the govern- 
ment of Egypt against citizens, stateless 
persons and internationals of other 
lands.” 


The United States was urged to seek 
immediate action by the United Nations 
to end persecution of Jews in Egypt as 
violation of the charter of human rights. 
Signatures included those of the Presby- 
terian, U. S. Moderator, W. Taliaferro 
Thompson; Reinhold Niebuhr, Union 
Seminary, New York; Ralph W. Sock- 
man, New York, and others. 


War Crimes Prisoners 


A recent appeal signed by 32 religious 
leaders urged President Eisenhower to 
release 91 Japanese war crimes prisoners 
held under U. S. jurisdiction. 

The letter stated that “the United 
States and Australia hold the unenviable 
distinction of being countries demanding 
further punishment of men already im- 
prisoned for more than eleven years be- 
cause of crimes committed in the hysteria 
of war time.” 

The four remaining prisoners in Great 
Britain were scheduled for release on or 
before January 1, 1957. 

Signers included John A. Mackay, 
Princeton Seminary; Eugene Carson 
Blake, Philadelphia; George A. Buttrick, 
Harvard; Charles T. Leber, and Henry 
P. Van Dusen, New York. 








WEEK OF PRAYER 


FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY, 1957 


“é 


. as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee...” 


What is the nature of the unity we 
seek? It is the unity which God wills, 
we reply. But how do we know his will? 
We know in part, but we pray for the 
coming of that which is perfect. The per- 
fect unity of Christians is the unity of the 
Father and the Son. If Jesus Christ him- 
self was moved to pray for the manifes- 
tation of this unity in the church, how 
much more ought we to pray! 

Each year during the period January 
18-25 more and more Christians of many 
separate churches and confessions are 
praying for unity. They pray in special 
ecumenical worship services, in churches, 
college chapels, and small prayer groups. 
Where this period proves inconvenient, 
they choose the season of Pentecost, or 
another time. And many continue this 
practice of prayer for unity in their daily 
worship throughout the year. 





UNITY IN CHRIST 
PREPARATION 
“He who gave us life told us how to 
pray. ... First of all, the Teacher of 
unity and peace . . . did not wish each 
one to pray only for himself. We have a 
public and common prayer. When we 
pray, it is not for one person but for the 
whole people, because we all are one. 
God taught us peace, concord and unity; 
He bore us all in one Person; and he de- 
sires each one to pray for all.”—Srt. 
CyprIAN, on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Jesus says: 
“T am the Way you must travel, 
I am the Truth to which you must 
come, 
I am the Life in which you must re- 
main. 
am the Way without error, 
am the Truth without falsehood, 
am the Life without death.” 
St. BERNARD. 


— 


Therefore: 
Let us enter on this Way, 
Let us hold this Truth, 
Let us lead this Life. 
St. AMBROSE. 
WORSHIP AND THANKSGIVING 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself.”’—John 
1 9-39 
Let us praise God: 
For our “given unity” in Christ himself: 
For his Cross and Passion: for his 








Dr. Olive Wyon of London pre- 
pared this service for the Com- 
mission on Faith and Order of the 
World Council of Churches. 
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blood poured out for all... 
For his Risen Life imparted to all... 
For the grace and love and blessing 
which he pours out through: the life 
and ministry of the Church, which is 
his body. . . 


For our fellowship in prayer: 
Drawing us nearer to our Lord and to 
one another. . . 
Over-leaping all barriers of race and 
language, tradition, ignorance, and 
misunderstanding. . . 


For our Lord’s ministry of prayer: 

Bearing us all in his Heart before 
God... 

Breathing into us the prayers which he 
wills to answer. . . 

Enabling us to persevere in prayer 
against all temptations to grow slack, 
or even to despair. . . 


For the ministry of the Holy Spirit, 
the Source and Creator of unity. . . 


PENITENCE 
In the light of these great gifts of God’s 
grace, let us pray for his forgiveness for 
all our sins which cause disunity—in 
personal relations, in the church, and in 
the world. . . 


We confess with sorrow: 

our want of love to God and man... 

our self-complacency, and our reluc- 

tance to admit any fault or imper- 
fection in our church or in our- 
selves... 

our want of faith in God’s power to 

create unity... 

Create in me a clean heart O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me. 

O Saviour of the world, who by thy 
Cross and precious Blood hast redeemed 
us: Save us and help us, we humbly 
beseech thee, O Lord.—AMEN. 


INTERCESSION 
For the leaders of the church throughout 
the world: 

That they may be given wisdom and 
guidance from God and strength to 
lead us all forward on the way of 
unity... 

That they may have the courage to 
break away from ancient prejudices, 
outworn traditions, and all mistaken 
conservatism. . . 

That all who are in very difficult con- 
ditions may be upheld and encour- 
aged by the prayers, sympathy and 
understanding of their brethren 
throughout the world. . . 


For all Christian people everywhere: 
That we may be deeply convinced that 
God wills unity. . . 
That we may be filled with a growing 
desire that his will may be done in 


this matter of Christian unity, and 
done, as far as possible, through 
om... 

That we may be alert to follow God’s 
guidance, and willing to take fresh 
steps towards Christian unity, with- 
out waiting to see whither they will 
lead, knowing that “obedience pre- 
cedes understanding”. . . 

That in each communion we may hum- 
bly seek that holiness without which 
no man can see the Lord... 

That as we come closer to Christ we 
may come closer to one another, as 
members of one family. . . 

That we may follow him who is the 
Way, 

cleave to him who is the Truth, 
and live by his life, now and al- 
ways.—AMEN. 


A LITANY FOR UNITY 

The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is 
it not the communion of the body of 
Christ? For we being many are one 
bread, and one body: for we are all par- 
takers of that one bread.—Cor. 10: 16- 
17. 

As this bread was once scattered upon 
the mountains, and has now been gath- 
ered into one, so may thy church be 
gathered into the unity of thy Kingdom: 
All glory be unto thee, O Lord, forever 
and ever! 


R. Gather thy church, O Lord, from 
the four winds, into the kingdom 
of thy Love. 

Holy Father, we thank thee for thy 
Holy Name, which thou hast imprinted 
upon our hearts, and for the knowledge 
of faith and immortality which thou hast 
brought to light through Jesus, thy serv- 
ant. 


R. Gather thy church, O Lord, from 
the four winds, into the kingdom 
of thy Love. 

Have mercy, O Lord, upon thy church 

Deliver her from all evil, 

And perfect her in thy Love. 

Gather her out of the nations 

Into that unity which thou hast prepared, 

And unto thee be the Power and the 
Glory, 

Forever and ever! 

R. Gather thy church, O Lord, from 
the four winds, into the kingdom 
of thy Love. 

Come, Lord Jesus, come! 
Glory be to thee forever and ever. 
—AMEN. 

R. Gather thy church, O Lord, from 
the four winds, into the kingdom 
of thy Love. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 
a 
WE ARE always complaining that our 
days are few, and acting as though 
there would be no end to them.—SENECcA. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Woodrow Wilson: Man of Religion 


OODROW WILSON’S $accom- 
plishments, first in the literary 

and educational fields and then in the 
fields of politics and statesmanship, were 
so renowned that they have obscured for 
later generations certain other facets of 
the man. One of the most important of 
these was the deep conviction of religion 
which permeated his life, the abiding 
faith in God and his purposes, the steady 
sense of obligation to his fellow man. 

Most of our Presidents have been con- 
ventional church-goers or have otherwise 
made the conventional gestures of belief 
in religion. Yet few have been unusually 
religious men. Washington and Lincoln 
both hold a special place in our history 
and our hearts because of their evident 
inner faith and their reliance on a Divine 
Providence. Wilson, too, must be in- 
cluded in the small company of our lead- 
ers whose religious life far transcended 
the formal and the conventional. 

Woodrow Wilson was a Presbyterian. 
This fact of denominational connection 
is important for a proper understanding 
of the man and of the influences which 
made him; it is less important for his 
general stature as a dedicated leader and 
a man who lived close under the shadow 
of his God. His maternal grandfather 
was a Presbyterian minister and likewise 
his own father, by whose powerful faith 
he was much influenced. All through 
life, the son attended church services with 
devotion and regularity. He was an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church (his 
father once remarked that he would 
rather Woodrow became a ruling elder 
than President of the United States!). 
As President, he continued his church- 
going with regularity, and with no 
show and the least possible publicity, 
and he participated like the humblest 
parishioner in the congregational meet- 
ings of his not-very-fashionable church 
and in sessions of the presbytery. 


Personal Morality and Faith 


Scottish Calvinism has often been 
characterized as a somewhat harsh, hu- 
morless and forbidding religious outlook, 
more of the mind than of the soul, puri- 
tanical and strait-laced. It is true that 
Wilson, like his father, was in one sense 
strait-laced: he neither smoked, drank, 
used profanity or danced. This was not 
a pharisaical rectitude. He loved a good 
joke and a good time and he was ever 
ready with a hearty laugh and a broad 
smile. His rectitude, like his father’s, 
sprang from goodness and conviction of 
right so pervasive that they shone through 
and exercised a classic influence on all 
around him. Of his father, Wilson told 
the story that one of a group of gentlemen 





MR. LAUHUFF, an author and teacher, was 
formerly with the U. S. Department of State. 


JANUARY 14, 1957 


By PERRY LAUKHUFF 


uttered an oath in a moment of excite- 
ment. He quickly apologized to the 
elder Wilson, whose presence he had 
only then noticed. Dr. Wilson said, 
“You mistake, sir; it is not to me but to 
God that you owe the apology.” 

Of Wilson himself, a close friend of 
student days has written that even as a 
student at Virginia “there was such 
cleanness and propriety in his fun-mak- 
ing that no one ever ventured to tell a 
risqué anecdote or use questionable lan- 
guage in his presence.” ; 

If Wilson’s life so clearly reflected his 
personal beliefs, his multitude of public 
and private utterances likewise gave clear 
and ready expression to his religious 
philosophy. Though never given to 
preachifying, he could speak out on oc- 
casion, both in and out of church, in 
what amounted to an extemporaneous 
sermon. His pronouncements directed 
particularly to religious groups were 
numerous, as might be expected in the 
case of a President. Each one of these 
discourses is worth a volume of sermons 
in its exposition of a lucid, rational and 
yet moving body of religious thought and 
belief, whether it concerned the Bible, 
the Christian ministry, a more militant 
church, or simple faith in God. The 
noteworthy point is that far beyond the 
ordinary public utterance in line of offi- 
cial duty his speeches and papers in- 
variably carry the stamp of sincerity, of 
personal belief and of long thought. 


No Puritanical Extremist 

Yet Woodrow Wilson was no prude, 
no goody-goody, no sanctimonious spouter 
of preachments. As already indicated, 
he loved life and people. If his religion 
never carried him to extremes of senti- 
mentality, grimness or holier-than-thou- 
ism, it is at least in part owing to the 





~ hd ? 





famous Wilson sense of humor, which 
never deserted him in this or any other 
field. Perhaps it was the Irish wit in 
him coming to the rescue of the Scottish 
preacher! If he had an unshakable faith 
in the presence and purposes of God, he 
also had a saving awareness of the falli- 
bility of man. He often got across his 
most serious points quite painlessly by 
the use of a homely anecdote, a touch of 
dry humor, or even a broad-humored 


limerick, of which he had a vast store. 


Every one who knew Wilson well, re- 
gardless of religious affiliation, has testi- 
fied to the unmistakable imprint of 
spiritual and religious convictions upon 
the man. His religion did not stem from 
an interest in theological discussion nor 
result in strict theological conformity. 
He was exposed in religion by his father 
and mother; he acquired it by his own 
hard thought. Perhaps his philosophy 
was revealed by the words of an elder 
in one of his favorite anecdotes, that 
“salvation is free but religion is expen- 
sive.” 


Public Expression of Religion 


He did not make any easy public dis- 
play of his personal belief. It is true 
that upon rare occasion he could say to 





———-WOODROW WILSON SAID IT 

“The Bible is without age or date 
or time. It is a picture of the human 
heart displayed for all ages and for 
all sorts and conditions of men. More- 
over, the Bible does what is so invalu- 
able in human life—it classifies moral 
values. It apprises us that men are 
not judged according to their wits, but 
according to their characters—that the 
last of every man’s reputation is his 
truthfulness, his squaring his conduct 
with the standards that he knew to be 
the standards of purity and rectitude.” 











MANSE—In this Staunton, Va., manse Woodrow Wilson was born. 








a group with awing effect, as he did once 
to a social gathering in honor of the 
memory of Stonewall Jackson, “I do not 
understand how any man can approach 
the discharge of the duties of life without 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Or he 
might startle his Cabinet by asking those 
of its members who still believed in 
prayer to pray for a peaceful solution of 
the Mexican crisis. But for the most part 
his moral and religious standards were 
revealed more indirectly, through his life 
actions, through his principles of educa- 
tional or political conduct, and through 
his championing of great causes. He 
believed implicity as he said explicitly 
at Northfield in 1902 that “religion 
unites itself with the patriotic purpose, 
because there is no motive which elevates 
like the religious motive.” 

Wilson’s recorded words, whether on 
religious subjects or not, are studded with 
phrases which reveal the spiritual man. 
In his early charming philosophical essay, 
When a Man Comes to Himself, he wrote 
that “Christianity has liberated the 
world . . . by its revelation of the power 
of pure and unselfish love.”’ In his first 
inaugural address, his inner force of 
character illumined in a special way the 
words of his stirring call to arms: “Here 
muster, not the forces of party, but the 
forces of humanity.” At Arlington on 
Memorial Day in 1917, he stated his 
conviction that “. . . in the Providence 
of God America will once more have 
an opportunity to show to the world that 
she was born to serve mankind.” 

Fighting with his very life for the kind 
of international life he believed was right, 
he said at St. Paul in 1919, “Here are 
the testaments of liberty. Here are the 
principles of freedom. Here are the things 
which we must do in order that mankind 
may be released from the intolerable 
things of the past.” And in The Road 
away from Revolution, published only 
six months before he died, he proclaimed 
his belief that “our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it is redeemed 
spiritually.” 

This then is the significane for us of 
Woodrow Wilson as a man of religion: 
he trusted God implicitly and believed 
passionately in his fellowmen. No nar- 
row sectarian, he believed in the force of 
organized religion but he judged every 
man by that man’s living beliefs. No 
preacher, he gave unrivalled expression 
by word of pen and of mouth to man’s 
religious and moral aspirations. 


fF WOODROW WILSON SAID IT 








World Statesman 


By PERRY LAUKHUFF 


O SAY that Woodrow Wilson was 

a world statesman is to announce 
the obvious. Nor has he any monopoly 
on that title of distinction. There have 
been plenty of other world statesmen, 
though few if any Americans before him 
could claim to have played any great 
world role. Washington, the Adamses, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln and a few 
others were world figures, but that is not 
the same as saying that they were world 
statesmen. ‘Their characters, intellects 
and achievements gave them world-wide 
renown. They fought in America for 
principles of justice, liberty and self- 
determination. 

It was reserved for Wilson, however, 
to represent America actively and de- 
cisively on the world stage in the fight 
for these same principles. 

Wilson became an internationalist late 
in life and it was the last of his many 
sides to develop. This is curious for 
a man so interested in people, ideas and 
affairs. His early writings and speeches 
dealt with philosophy, education, poli- 
tics in the abstract, history and govern- 
mental forms. They rarely touched the 
field of international affairs as such, of 
current world politics. If Wilson had 
a blind spot, this was it. It was also 
America’s blind spot. Until the last 
forty years we were in this world but 
not of it. So it was that neither Wilson 
nor the country appeared to find it strange 
that his first inaugural address on March 
4, 1913, contained no single reference 
to foreign affairs. 


America’s Mission 

The cataclysm of the First World War 
forced Wilson, and the country, to con- 
sider the world about them and to take 
a position with respect to it. Even in 
his famous statement on American neu- 
trality of August 19, 1914, however, there 
was no sign of a positive foreign policy, 
of passing judgment on world affairs. 
On the contrary, he admonished Ameri- 
cans to be neutral “in thought as well as 
in action.” Earlier, however, in an ad- 
dress to the graduating midshipmen at 
Annapolis on June 5, 1914 (just before 
the outbreak of war), he gave voice to 
what was to become a recurrent theme 





au“ 


. We must concert our best 
judgment in order to make this League 
of Nations a vital thing—not merely 
a formal thing, not an occasional thing, 
not a thing sometimes called into life 
to meet an exigency, but always func- 
tioning in watchful attendance upon 
the interests of the nations—and that 
its continuity should be a vital con- 





tinuity; that it should have functions 
that are continuing functions and that 
do not permit of an intermission of 
its watchfulness and of its labor; that 
it should be the eye of the nations to 
keep watch upon the common interest, 
an eye that does not slumber, an eye 
that is everywhere watchful and at- 
tentive.”’ 








in his thoughts on world affairs—‘‘The 
idea of America is to serve humanity.” 

This recalls a significant early essay 
on ‘The Ideals Of America,” published 
in the Atlantic Monthly in December 
1902. In this essay, Wilson had dis- 
cussed in a historical and rather abstract 
way those great principles of liberty, jus- 
tice, orderly processes and self-govern- 
ment upon which the nation was founded. 
At that time he applied them to the situa- 
tion in the Philippines but through the 
years he considered them again and again 
until his mind was thoroughly ready to 
give them concrete application to world 
politics later in “the century that shall see 
us a great power in the world.” This 
phrase suggests that even in 1902, that 
quiet Edwardian year, his vision was 
far ahead and ready, and whether he 
knew it or not he was preparing himself 
for his role of world statesman. 


“Organized Opinion of Mankind” 

The broad foundation of thought was 
long laid, then, when the World War 
brought the need for action and for the 
application of Wilson’s principles to 
world politics. On May 27, 1916, Wil- 
son spoke before The League to Enforce 
Peace. Now his great idea began to 
take shape. He declared that “the United 
States is willing to become a partner in 
any feasible association of nations form- 
ed to realize these objects and make them 
secure against violation.” What were 
“these objects”? They were, in sum, 
(1) self-determination of peoples, (2) 
equal rights of sovereignty and territorial 
inviolability for all states, great and 
small, and (3) an end to the destruction 
of the world’s peace by aggression and 
disregard of rights. These were the ob- 
jects and an association of nations was 
to be the means. This became Wilson’s 
message and his program. 

Wilson repeated and developed his 
message in speech after speech. He laid 
down the essential terms of peace in a 
message to the Senate on January 22, 
1917. At last, he said, the people of 
the United States could use their ex- 
perience to “show mankind the way to 
liberty.” No peace could be made unless 
it was founded on equality among the 
nations, an “equality of rights.” No 
peace could endure unless it was based 
on “the organized major force of man- 
kind,” on “‘the guarantees of a universal 
covenant,” in short, on “a League for 
Peace.” ‘‘There must be, not a balance 
of power, but a community of power; not 
organized rivalries, but an organized 
common peace.” 

In the Fourteen Points speech on Jan- 
uary 8, 1918, Wilson’s program became 
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concrete. He demanded “open covenants 
of peace, openly arrived at,” freedom of 
the seas, abolition of economic barriers, 
a settlement of frontier, colonial and na- 
tionality problems on a basis of consent 
and self-determination. Finally, he de- 
manded formation of ‘“‘a general associa- 
tion of nations.” As Wilson himself 
later said at Mount Vernon on July 4, 
1918, “These great objects can be put 
into a single sentence. What we seek is 
the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” 

We may ask how much farther than 
this we have advanced today. Are we 
not still seeking this great objective in 
precisely the manner Wilson outlined? 
Has not the whole subsequent history of 
our times been an attempt to settle our 
problems along just these lines? 


Fight for the League 

Whatever the high hopes with which 
Wilson went to Europe in 1918 to lead 
the effort to establish an enduring world 
order, he was realist enough to see quickly 
that an association of nations—by what- 
ever name—was the kernel of the prob- 
lem. He sacrificed much at many points 
to win acceptance of this idea. His 
popularity, stature and persuasiveness 
were such that he won acceptance of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations every- 
where, except in the United States. Ac- 
ceptance by the statesmen of Europe was 
grudging, by the peoples enthusiastic. 
Even in the United States a majority of 
the Senate favored the main principles 
of the League and were prepared to ap- 
prove it in modified form but Wilson 
could not rally the two-thirds required 
by the Constitution. 

The President threw himself passion- 
ately into a fight to arouse the country. 
He spoke day in and day out to crowds 
at first thoughtful and then ardent and 
acclaiming. With fiery dedication to the 
cause of liberty and peace and to the need 
to keep faith with those who had died 
for that cause, he pled with the country 
to accept its responsibilities and approve 
the League, to remember its dead and 
safeguard its unborn. ‘My clients are 
the children; my clients are the next gen- 
eration,” he declared in a moving speech 
at Pueblo, Colorado, the last before he 
was stricken. 

There were signs that he was winning 
the country to the League and the cause 
of international cooperation. The change 
was not fast enough. Wilson’s health 
broke and the fight was temporarily lost. 
In Geneva a plain stone erected by the 
city pays simple tribute to “Woodrow 
Wilson: President of the United States, 
Founder of the League of Nations.” At 
the palace of the former League, a great 
memorial work of art testifies to Wilson’s 
leadership in man’s long fight for peace. 
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Magnetism and Measure of Wilson 

The secret of Wilson’s attraction for 
the people of the world lay in the fact 
that this aristocrat of the intellect, this 
human and sympathetic spirit, genuinely 
associated himself with the mass of men, 
for whom he spoke, rather than with the 
statesmen, to whom he spoke. He was, 
moreover, perhaps the first modern leader 
to explain world affairs to the common 
man in other than power and prestige 
terms, and to give voice to the common 
man’s universal longing for peace and 
justice. 

Wilson was a world statesman in two 
ways. He sought to give leadership to 
the world in the cause of remaking itself 
after a peaceful pattern. But he also 
sought with great skill to show the 
American people how they fitted into that 
world, hitherto so distant, so “foreign.” 
Very simply and clearly he connected 
America’s new mission of world leader- 
ship with the ideals which Americans 
had always fiercely championed: free- 
dom for the individual, impartial justice, 
and the abolition of arbitrary power and 
special privilege. , 

Politics, men, world affairs and Amer- 
ica have moved on since Woodrow Wil- 
son’s momentous defeat over the issue 
of a League of Nations. It is highly 
significant of the measure of the man 
that we can say in the same breath that 
Wilson’s ideas are as applicable to world 
affairs now as when he gave them utter- 
ance. His understanding and his faith 
far outpaced those of his contemporaries. 
Thirty-two years after his death he is 
still, it is safe to say, a world statesman 
whose precepts must serve as an essential 
primer for any present-day leader. 


WILSON FOOTNOTE 


WILSON CHRONOLOGY 


1856 December 28—Born in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 

1858-1874 Family moved to Augusta, 
Georgia; Columbia, South Carolina; 
and Wilmington, North Carolina. 

1873-1886—Pursued studies at Davidson 
College, Princeton University, Uni- 
versity of Virginia and Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

1885 January—His first book, Congres- 
sional Government, published. 

1902 October—Inaugurated President of 
Princeton University, after teaching 
at Bryn Mawr College, Wesleyan 
University and Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

1910 November—Elected Governor of New 
Jersey. 

1912 Fall—Announced philosophy of the 
“New Freedom” in his campaign as 
Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

1913 March 4—Inaugurated President of 
the United States. 

1914 August—World War broke out in 
Europe. 

1916 November 7—Elected President for 
second term, 

1917 April 2—Asked special seession of 
Congress for declaration of war on 
Germany. 

1918 January 8—Proclaimed Fourteen 
Points as basis for world peace. 

1918 November 11—Armistice with Ger- 
many proclaimed. 

1918 December 4—Sailed for Europe to 
attend Paris Peace Conference. 
1919 April 28—Peace Conference unani- 
mously adopted League of Nations 

Covenant. 

1919 July 10—Presented the Peace Treaty, 
including League of Nations, to the 
U. S. Senate for ratification. 

1919 September 26—TIllness ended West- 
ern tour to rally support for Treaty 
and League of Nations. 

1920 March 19—U.S. Senate refused to ap- 
prove Treaty and League of Nations. 

1924 February 3—Died at his home in 
Washington, D. C.; buried in Wash- 
ington Cathedral February 6. 


Converted in a Stable 


By LOUIS C. LaMOTTE 


On the campus of Winthrop College in 
Rock Hill, S. C., is a stable and carriage 
house that was moved brick by brick 
from the old campus of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary in Columbia, S. C., and 
re-erected as a memorial on the college 
campus. 

The stable had been built by Ansley 
Hall, a captain of industry, in the first 
year of the nineteenth century, as a stable 
for his mansion. The mansion was later 
purchased from the widow and donated 
and used for 97 years by the theological 
seminary. 

There had been plans to build a chapel 
for the seminary but because of a scarcity 
of workmen, then engaged in the erection 
of the state capitol building in Columbia, 
the stable was converted into a temporary 
chapel. 


DR. LaMOTTE is president of Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C. 





George Howe wrote: 


“We were comforted by remembering 
that our Savior was said to have been 
born in a stable and cradled in a manger; 
and so sweet have been our seasons of 
religious instruction and enjoyment in 
that place often since that we have for- 
gotten that it ever was a stable at all.” 

In a young people’s meeting in that 
chapel in the winter of 1873-74, Frank 
J. Brooke asked all who would accept 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior to come 
to the front seat. Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson, the 17-year-old son of a member 
of the faculty came forward to make his 
public profession of faith. 

Years after, while President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson said in 
this stable-chapel, “I have heard much 
eloquent speaking, but on the whole the 
best speaking I ever heard in my life 
was in this little chapel.” 
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EDITORIAL 
Woodrow Wilson 


At the close of the year which has 
recorded an unbelievable number of trib- 
utes to the life and work of Woodrow 
Wilson, we are devoting the major por- 
tion of this issue to a similar recognition 
of his contribution to our national life. 

Some of this attention is personal and 
is to be explained by the relationship of 
two of our ancestor-papers to his father, 
Joseph R. Wilson, and to his uncle, 
James Woodrow. 

The Wilsons came from Ohio, the 
Woodrows from England. Joseph’s first 
pastorate was in Chartiers, Pa., 1849-51. 
From there he went to Hampden-Sydney 
College in Virginia where he taught until 
called to the pastorate in Staunton in 
1855. It was during that pastorate that 
Woodrow was born, December 28, 1856. 

The family moved the next year to 
Augusta, Ga., where the First church 
was served until 1870, including the 
momentous first Assembly of the divided 
church in 1861, which was held there 
when Woodrow was six years old. 

After a four-year professorship at 
Columbia Seminary in South Carolina, 
Dr. Wilson became pastor of the First 
church, Wilmington, N. C., until 1885. 
It was during this time that he served 
a short period as editor of the North 
Carolina Presbyterian, then published in 
Wilmington. In 1885 he became a pro- 
fessor in the Divinity School of South- 
western, then in Clarksville, Tenn., where 
he served from 1885 to 1893. He died 
at the home of his son in Princeton, N. J., 
in 1903. Dr. Wilson was permanent 
clerk of the Southern General Assembly, 
1861-1865, and stated clerk, 1865 to 
1898. He was the Assembly’s Moderator 
in 1879. 

It was from Columbia that Woodrow, 
or Tommy as he was called, attended 
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Davidson College for part of one year; 
from Wilmington he went the next year 
to Princeton. 

James Woodrow is considered to have 
been at the top of the intellectual scale 
in the church of his day. He studied and 
and was offered a professorship at Hei- 
delberg; he taught at Oglethorpe, at Co- 
lumbia Seminary 1861-86 and also at 
what is now the University of South 
Carolina, 1869-72. He was president of 
the university 1891-97. He was also a 
bank president at two different times. 
During most of these years, 1865-93, he 
edited one of our ancestor-papers, The 
Southern Presbyterian in Columbia. The 
most notable fact about James Woodrow, 
however, is that he was the center of 
an evolution controversy that rocked the 
church. Although the church of the time 
could not support his views, even though 
they were theistic, Woodrow was highly 
regarded, was elected Moderator of his 
synod after his appeals were denied, and 
he was genuinely respected. His position 
doubtless had much to do with keeping 
the church in later years from some ex- 
tremes observed in others in opposing 
scientific theories. 

It was out of such a background that 
Woodrow Wilson came. It doubtless 
helps to show why the church always 
loomed large in his thought and why 
he was loyal to its service. It may also 
suggest something of the intellectual 
goals which were set before him and the 
congenial climate of intellectual pursuits 
which enriched his own life. 

The real worth of Wilson’s contribu- 
tion in helping to bind together the 
nations of the world is being seen more 
clearly every day. For his own genera- 
tion, he appeared to have lost in his great 
effort toward world peace, but the recur- 
rence of international conflict and the 
current threat of extermination prove 
him more right than ever before. 

Our land is a better land because of 
Wilson, for, despite the bitterest oppo- 
sition, it was he, possibly more than any 
other man, who pushed back the horizons 
of our concern and helped us to want to 
do our part in the world family of 
nations. 





WILSON: Lifted horizons. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Force vs. World Opinion, The dis- 
tinguished Prime Minister of India came 
all the way to the United States to con- 
firm what Woodrow Wilson tried to tell 
us long ago, namely, “If we can harness 
the moral conscience of the world we 
shall have a force greater than armies.” 
Did not the recent use of force against 
Egypt come pretty close to proving that 
mankind will no longer stand for mili- 
tary force? Christian people may re- 
joice in the fact that in our day military 
force and dictatorship seem to be on the 
defensive while an agency like the U.N., 
representing ‘‘the moral conscience of the 
world,” takes on new stature. 


Sad but Doubtless True. “Ameri- 
cans think, feel and act in terms quite 
obviously secularist at the very time they 
exhibit every sign of a widespread re- 
ligious revival.”—-W1LL HERBERG. The 
whole thing adds up to the fact that we 
modern laymen have lost the flaming zeal 
of the early disciples and of the Apostle 
Paul. Perhaps the frightening condi- 
tion of our world will improve the qual- 
ity of our faith. 





Congratulations to Haiti. The peo- 
ple of Haiti have had the good sense and 
the courage to get rid of Dictator Mag- 
lorie. These modern days are not com- 
fortable days for dictators. Which re- 
minds us that when Professor Beard was 
asked to sum up in four sentences the 
whole course of history his first sentence 
was: ‘Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad with power.” The 
other rich sentences were these: “The 
mills of the gods grind slowly but they 
grind exceeding small.” “The bee fer- 
tilizes the flower which it robs” (i.e., 
growth usually requires pain as an in- 
gredient). ‘‘When it is dark enough you 
can see the stars.” (God is nearest when 
we are in life’s valleys). 


Presbyterian Avenue. In Atlantic 
City we came across a street plainly des- 
ignated Presbyterian Avenue. It is ex- 
tremely narrow, does not amount to much, 
and doesn’t seem to run anywhere in 
particular, except into the sand. That 
there was probably no ulterior motive in 
naming it, and no reflection on Presby- 
terianism in general, is suggested by the 
fact that the poor little street runs be- 
hind or alongside the First Presbyterian 
Church. 


Cold Sanctuaries. Presbyterians 
should never build a long, narrow sanc- 
tuary of the cathedral type. Far superior 
is the broad sanctuary with the pews in 
semi-circular rows and with the whole 
congregation within easy reach of the 
pulpit. For the lovely, warm type of 
sanctuary see the First Presbyterian 
Church, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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HE NEVER SAW MOUNT EVEREST 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Jesus went, as his custom was, into 
the synagogue.” Luke 4:16 


HE TRAVELER took the train as 

far as it would take him. Then a 
friend drove him up the “hill,” surely 
so named by some under-stating English- 
man, as far as the car would go and a 
good bit farther than any other car that 
was seen that day. The main objective 
was a hospital glued to the cliff—at least 
one could not see how that building or 
any other could stay where it was with- 
out a very good grade of glue. But after 
that visit, the traveler was assured of 
one more thrill, the top of the ridge 
(well above 7,000 feet) with a view of 
the Himalayas. Ninety degrees of hori- 
zon, filled with snow-clad ridges and 
peaks, among them Mount Everest. One 
of the great sights of the world. 

This particular traveler needed no urg- 
ing; so presently he stood at the point 
where that view bursts on the eye. But 
it did not burst that day; where the 
Himalayas should have been were only 
mountains of clouds, with nothing but 
a tantalizing snow-white peak here and 
there, where there should have been peaks. 

So the traveler never saw Mount Ever- 
est. How could he have seen it? A 
child could answer the question. The 
way to see Everest, like the way to see 
Mt. Mitchell, is simple enough. Just 
stay around till the mountain comes out 
of the cloud. It may be this afternoon, 
it may be next week or next spring. But 


keep on going up to the ridge every day © 


and one day you will be rewarded. Given 
the right place, all that is needed is 
patience. 

Which things are a parable. How 
many people climb in expectation to 
some point in life’s journey from which, 
it is said, magnificent sights thrill eye 
and mind, only to see nothing in par- 
ticular but fog and cloud! The trouble 
is, they go away and they will always 
tell you, after that, “I was there but I 
didn’t see a thing. I’m not going to be 
fooled again.” 

But, my friend, if you didn’t see any- 
thing, that doesn’t prove there is nothing 
there. What you are looking for may be 
elusive; it is not seen every day nor by 
every traveler. One try only gives you a 
chance of seeing the great sight. No 
weather bureau can absolutely guarantee 
that you will see it on any particular 
day. But what you seek has been seen 
and will be seen again—seen by you too 
if you will only have patience. 

T IS SO with the public worship of 

God. It is the belief of Christians 
that this is more than a gathering of 
people talking and singing about a God 
who isn’t there. This is the house of 
God, here he comes to meet his people. 
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Here the presence of God may be per- 
ceived in ways which are indubitable to 
those who have gone through the high 
experience. And yet there are numerous 
ex-worshippers who will tell you they get 
nothing out of church. The vision of 
God was clouded over each time they 
were there. So they conclude that there 
is nothing there but fog, and they give 
up the effort. 

We need in this as in all things to 
remember how it was with Jesus. We 
know that he would go regularly to the 
synagogue. The service in that place 
being what it was, can we suppose 
that Jesus got a tremendous thrill out 
of every Sabbath? No biographer of 
Jesus (so far as known to this writer) 
has ever suggested that Jesus received 
his noblest inspiration from the syna- 
gogues. But he kept on going, and who 
shall deny that he was ever rewarded ? 

It is so with prayer, it is so with serv- 
ice. A man may pray for a long time 
without ever having a mystical experi- 
ence, rapturous, ineffable; but that is no 
reason to stop praying. A person may 
perform many a service out of pure love 
without once arriving at a saint’s aware- 
ness of sharing the work of God, and 
without feeling the responsive gratitude 
of God or man. 

Missionaries, when they write for pub- 
lication, tend to give the impression that 
in their day’s work they feel the presence 
and the power of God himself; but a 
visit to missionaries on the field will re- 
veal the fact that, like other Christians, 
they too do most of their work in a rou- 
tine cheerful sort of way. The best of 
missionaries might at times be as blank 
as any Mr. Smith of Main Street if you 
asked him about “mountaintop experi- 
ences” last Wednesday. He does what 
comes to hand day by day and hour by 
hour, and would think it somewhat silly 
to be expecting a spiritual thrill for every 
kind act done or every duty struggled 
with, 


Thrills do come to the one who prays, 
and to those who serve; but one must 
remain long or come often to the place 
of prayer and service in order to meet the 
great vision in its time. 


ESIDES, the man who goes away 

disappointed at not seeing Everest 
may be making still another mistake. 
Suppose he had never been told what 
those clouds conceal? Suppose he had 
thought that all he saw was all that could 
ever be seen? Then he would have been 
delighted with the view he had. On one 
side of the ridge a great, beautiful valley 
shut in by other mountains on the farther 
side. On the opposite side of the ridge, 
toward the Himalayas, a green ocean of 
rugged peaks and ranges, a stirring sight 
for anyone from the plainer parts of the 
world. 

The high vision, the pure snowy per- 
fection of beauty, may be hidden; but the 
nearer beauties are lovely still. 

So it is with the Christian life, its 
worship and its service. One may not, 
on next Sunday, get from the old home 
church what the purest saints have found 
in their highest moments at prayer. On 
next Monday morning also, one may not 
discover the raptures such as (in hymns) 
are to be found by some people in simple 
service. But if one looks around, even 
at lower levels, there is always beauty 
and heart’s reward, if one faithfully 
trudges up to the right place. 


Dr. Foreman... 


Home for Christmas was a reality for 
Kenneth J. Foreman whose weekly ar- 
ticles feature this page. 

Using his sabbatical leave from the 
Louisville Seminary faculty, Dr. Fore- 
man set out last August on a round- 
the-world tour, visiting first some of the 
beauty spots of the western USA. On 
to: Honolulu; Korea for a visit with his 
son and daughter-in-law who are Pres- 
byterian, USA, missionaries; Japan; 
Taiwan; Hong Kong; Manila; Thai- 
land; Ceylon; India; Iran; then to Swit- 
zerland—Geneva, Basel, Zurich; Ger- 
many—Berlin, Bonn, thence home. 








voces 





IN KOREA—Here Dr. Foreman is shown in Taegu, Korea, with some of his former students: 

Kenneth Scott, M.D., director of the Taegu Presbyterian hospital; Gecrge and Louise Max- 

well Worth, Presbyterian, USA, missionaries; Dr. Foreman; Kenneth, Jr., rural evangelist in 
Seoul station. Photo—Raymond Provost. 
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In your will, remember Him! 


Many Christian men and women have found satisfaction in leaving 
part of their earthly goods to advance the work of God’s kingdom. 


Your Board of World Missions is one favorite medium for thus 
aiding the cause of Christianity after one’s earthly activities have 
ended. You simply name the Board in your will, for whatever you 
wish to give. 


All you have to do is consult your lawyer regarding your bequest. 
The suggested wording is contained in our pamphlet “Have you, too, 
forgotten . . . in your will?” which we will be glad to send you on 
request. 


Just write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BRoOaRD OF HORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Forergu Misstous a Share’ 





————-WOODROW WILSON SAID IT———, 


“The object of a liberal training is 
not learning, but discipline and the 
enlightenment of the mind. The ed- 
ucated man is to be discovered by his 
point of view, by the temper of his 
mind, by his attitude towards life and 
his fair way of thinking. He can see, 
he can discriminate, he can combine 
ideas and perceive whither they lead; 
he has insight and comprehension. 
His mind is a practised instrument of 
appreciation. He is more apt to con- 
tribute light than heat to a discussion, 
and will . . . show the power of unit- 
ing elements of a difficult subject in 
a whole view; he has knowledge of the 
world which no one can have who 
knows only his own generation or only 
his own task.” 











UTSNY Student Drowns 


A 23-year-old Union Seminary (N.Y.) 
student and his sister were drowned De- 
cember 29 in the water of Roanoke 
Rapids (N. C.) Lake when their sailboat 
capsized. The victims were Swain Loy 
and his 16-year-old sister, Suzanne. 

The overturned sailboat, a single life 
jacket and the boat’s sail were found that 
night off the shore of the 49 square mile 
lake. The search by hundreds of volun- 
teers and law enforcement officers was 
begun immediately and continued until 
fog and rain forced a halt the next day. 

A graduate of Davidson College and a 
second-year student at Union Seminary, 
Loy was under the care of Granville 
Presbytery. He and his wife were on a 


‘holiday visit to his parents. His sister, 


Suzanne, was a student at Roanoke 
Rapids High School. They were the only 
children in their family. 


Ministers Will Pay 
Higher S. S. Tax 


WasHincton, D.C. (rNs)—Clergy- 
men and members of religious orders 
who have elected social security cover- 
age were cautioned by government offi- 
cials to lay aside a little more money 
in 1957 to pay their self-employment tax. 

The rate is going up from 3 per cent 
to 3-3/8 per cent in 1957. The tax is 
assessed against the first $4,200 of a 
clergyman’s income. This raises the 
maximum payment from $126.00 to 
$141.75. 

Since the tax is due all at one time 
many clergymen have followed a plan 
of laying aside a specific sum each month. 
The tax payment must be made at the 
time personal income tax returns for the 
year are filed. These are due on April 
15 of the year following the end of the 
calendar year. 

The higher tax will, therefore, not take 
effect until April 15, 1958. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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It could have happened to 
YOUR PASTOR... 





NO PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
of Ministers, or Lay Employees is 


required throughout January 


Churches Apply to the 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 


341-C- Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Chas. J. Currie, Executive Secretary 
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In return for the increased tax, clergy- 
men who become completely disabled 
because of accident or illness may retire 
on full social security payments at 
any time after the age of 50 and their 
wives are eligible for benefits at age 62 
instead of 65. 


Deadline: April 15 

Clergymen are being reminded that 
they face a deadline of April 15, 1957, if 
they wish Social Security coverage. In 
the future the only ministers who may 
obtain coverage will be newly-ordained 
men who may secure it with two years 
after ordination. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Organ Interludes 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


There are perhaps a dozen component 
parts in the usual service of public wor- 
ship in a Presbyterian Church. One or 
more lessons from the Old and/or New 
Testament, several prayers, sermon, three 
hymns, anthems, choral responses, organ 
prelude and postlude, and so on. Many 
organists feel it to be their duty and 
privilege to weave these elements together 


with musical interludes. 


While this writer does not object en- 
tirely to this practice he also does not 
object to moments of silence in the pro- 
gressive act of worship. He sees real 
value in appropriate organ music if the 
order of service has several spots set aside 
for seating late-comers. Sometimes it is 
necessary to play awhile at the beginning 
of the offering before commencing the 
anthem or, perhaps, to provide after the 
anthem a modulatory interlude to set the 
key and mood for the Doxology or other 
offertory response. 


However, it happens not to be my cus- 
tom, after the Amen of each hymn, to 
“play the people down,” or, for another 
example, to furnish the minister with a 
musical accompaniment as he walks from 
his chair to the reading desk. (If it is 
your custom to do this, be prepared to 
stop playing when he arrives.) 

The main plea of this column, how- 
ever, is not for more or less interludes but 
for better ones. The ability to improvise 
is a skill which can be developed either 
by class or private instruction by a teach- 
er or, if necessary, partially by self- 
analysis and tuition. It is rather dis- 
tressing to hear aimless, non-rhythmical 
wandering through a few related chords 
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and keys until the minister has mounted 
the pulpit. 

An interlude should have melodic 
shape, tonal destination, and perceivable 
integrating pulse even if it is only four 
measures long. Among many books on 
improvisation which could be mentioned, 
a practical suggestion is Modulation in 
Theory and Practice and Interludes for 
the Church Organist, by Edward Shippen 
Barnes (J. Fischer and Brothers). This 
volume is divided into three parts: Part 
One—Modulation by the use of common 
chords. Part Two—Set of Modulations 
between all keys. Part Three—Twenty- 
four interludes for church service. 

A number of composers are gifted in 
constructing good brief bits of music 
which have liturgical appropriateness and 
musical worth. Flor Peeters, the con- 
temporary Belgian composer, for example, 
has two volumes which supply consider- 
able material in many keys and styles for 
use as interludes. They are Sixty Short 
Pieces (H. W. Gray) and Thirty-Five 
Miniatures for Organ (McLaughlin and 
Reilly). 

The group of less familiar hymns in 
the new Presbyterian Hymnbook or the 
Episcopal Hymnal 1940 is also a mine 
of meaningful interludal music. 

Next week we will discuss communion 
hymns. 


Bonnell Sermon Takes Up 
Science-Religion Aims 


New York (rNs)—Ways in which 
science and religion complement one an- 
other for the betterment of mankind were 
stressed by John Sutherland Bonnell of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church 
here. 

In a sermon delivered in connection 
with the 123rd annual meeting of the 
American Society for the Advancement 
of Science he declared that the centuries- 
old warfare between the two “has ended 
in a truce which all thoughtful people 
devoutly hope will be permanent.” 

Noting that science has “dwarfed the 
whole world into a neighborhood,” he 
said that religion must “teach anew the 
age-old commandment of love of neigh- 
bor.” 

Dr. Bonnell pointed out that religion 
and science have a common goal in “‘the 
search for truth” but “distinctly different 
methods of operation.” 

Science, he said, teaches “‘ever-greater 
concepts of God” and theologians should 
learn from “the scientific devotion to 
truth.” 

He said that moderns who refuse to 
accept scientific truth are comparable 
to men of the time of Copernicus and 
Galileo “who refused to accept the truths 
that these men taught.” 

e 
IT IS the nature of man to rise to great- 
ness if greatness is expected of him. 
—JoHN STEINBECK. 
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NEEDS THAT JESUS MET 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 27, 1957 
Matthew 9:1-13 


Jesus met many needs during the days 
of his flesh, just as he meets many needs 
today. In the lesson assigned for our 
study we see him meeting a patient’s need 
for health, a sinner’s need for forgive- 
ness, a scorned man’s need for fellow- 
ship. 


1. The Need for Health 

Man needs health to do the best work 
of which he is capable, to enjoy to the 
utmost the life which God has given him. 
Jesus recognized this need and spent 
much of his time in healing the sick. 

Mark, for example, tells us how Jesus 
opened his ministry in Capernaum 
(1:21-34). He healed a demoniac in 
the synagogue, and cured Peter’s wife’s 
mother of her fever. That evening the 
whole town gathered at his door, “and 
he healed many who were sick with va- 
rious diseases and cast out many de- 
mons.” ‘The next morning he began his 
first tour about Galilee. He went, Mat- 
thew tells us, preaching, teaching and 
healing (4:23). Finally, he cured a 
leper, which brought him so much no- 
toriety that he was compelled for a while 
to halt his ministry. 

When he returned to Capernaum an 
immense throng gathered about the home 
in which he was residing. Then, ac- 
cording to Mark’s account, there took 
place the healing of the paralytic (Mat- 
thew 9:1-8; Mark 2:1-12). Four friends 
brought their paralyzed friend to Jesus. 
Seeing their faith, Jesus said to the sick 
man, “Rise, take up your bed and go 
home.” And, says Matthew, “he rose 
and went home.” Healing continued to 
be an important element in Jesus’ min- 
istry. Twenty cures are described in 
all. And there are references to many 
others, as in Mark 3:7-10 and 6:53-56. 
Why did Jesus give so much time to the 
ministry of healing? Some suggest that 
it was to present a sign of his divine 
credentials. But this could hardly be 
the case, for Jesus consistently forbade 
those who had been healed to bear witness 
of him and he declined to give signs to 
those who asked. We are driven to the 
conclusion that Jesus healed the sick 
because of his intense human sympathy, 
because he had the power and could not 
remain indifferent to the cry of human 
need. As Reginald J. Barker says: “It 
is clear that in the mind of Jesus the 
conquest of disease is part of the divine 
purpose.” Or as Dr. Cairns says: 

“Tt is perfectly clear that he gloried in 
the work of healing the bodies as well 


as the souls of men, and that he regarded 
the overthrow of disease as an essential 
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part of his mission and of his manifesta- 
tion of the Kingdom.” 

It would be unfair to conclude that this 
was the chief part of his ministry. Mark 
1:38 indicates that Jesus felt that the 
crucial need of humanity was entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, those new re- 
lations with God and each other which 
are the foundations of healthy bodily 
and spiritual life. He steadfastly re- 
fused to be dragged away from this larger 
purpose by men’s immediate physical 
needs. Nevertheless, Jesus was interested 
in the bodies as well as the souls of men. 
And throughout history the church has 
retained Jesus’ interest in physical heal- 
ing. In fact, Christianity has been the 
original inspiration of those medical and 
surgical services which are among the 
proud possessions of the western world. 
In modern times missionaries have been 
the first to extend these services to non- 
Christian lands. 


This aspect of Jesus’ work is carried 
on today by physicians, nurses and social 
workers. The world has always honored 
them, not only because of their high 
calling, but also because of the genuine 
Christian spirit which so frequently in- 
spires their services. But what does it 
mean to us who are neither physicians, 
nurses or social workers? Are we respon- 
sible for the bodies as well as the souls 
of men? Can we be satisfied so long as 
adequate medical facilities are not made 
available to all classes and conditions 
of men? Should Christians today be 
more concerned with healing or prevent- 
ing disease? The late Bishop Gore said, 
“Jesus certainly meant his church to be 
a fellowship of men bent on rebellion 
against a world of needless suffering.” 
If this is so there is much for it to do. 

The paralytic in our lesson was brought 
to Jesus, Mark tells us, by four friends, 
who went to unusual lengths to bring 
him into the Healer’s presence. ‘When 
Jesus saw their faith,” we read, he said 
to the paralytic, “Rise, take up your bed 
and go home.” Faith on the patient’s 
part was normally a prerequisite for cure 
by Jesus, but here it is the faith of his 
friends that is emphasized, or perhaps 
the faith of the paralytic and his friends. 

The faith of the patient is always an 
aid, and sometimes a necessity, in every 
cure—whether the trouble is functional 
or organic, whether the case is one for 
the psychiatrist or a surgeon. We some- 
times forget that the faith of the patient’s 
friends and the contagious faith of the 
physician also plays a role. 


“Psychologists, pastors and physicians 


are agreed that the chronic alcoholic has 
a vastly better chance of being freed from 
his slavery inside an atmosphere of hope- 
fulness. The long-suffering wife of a 
drinking husband [more and more fre- 
quently now it is the other way round] 
who continues to believe in him and who 
refuses to believe he is hopeless has a much 
better chance of seeing her faith re- 
warded than does that one who gives up 
and assumes that all is lost. . .. One 
man’s faith can never be employed as a 
substitute for another man’s, but it always 
has the effect of inspiring that faith which 
may conceivably lead to salvation, either 
from drink or from any other slavery of 
sin.” (Roy L. Smith in The International 
Lesson Annual, published by Abingdon 
Press.) 


Il. The Need for Forgiveness 


We have not yet looked at the most 
striking aspect of the paralytic’s cure. 
“When Jesus saw their faith, he said to 
the paralytic, “Take heart, my son; your 
sins are forgiven.’”” Why does Jesus 
deal first with the man’s spiritual con- 
dition? Quite plainly because the man 
was burdened with a sense of guilt, a 
sense of hopeless guilt. Otherwise Jesus’ 
words, “Take heart, my son, your sins 
are forgiven,” would be without meaning. 
The man felt, no doubt, that this paraly- 
sis was caused by his sin, as indeed it 
may have been. It may even be, as is 
true at times today, that his physical 
ailment could not be cured until his 
spiritual malady was healed. More and 
more we are made to realize today that it 
is the whole man who needs to be treated 
—that spiritual disorder affects our phys- 
ical health, even as physical disorder 
may affect our spiritual health. 

The scribes felt that for Jesus to an- 
nounce the forgiveness of the man’s sin 
was blasphemy. They believed that God 
alone could forgive sins, and in this 
they were correct. They believed further 
that no man could be assured that God 
had forgiven sin, and therefore that no 
man could pronounce that a man’s sins 
were forgiven. But Jesus did not shrink 
from this bold declaration. ‘He claimed 
to know when forgiveness was effective, 
and he became its channel.” And so 
they accused him of blasphemy, of as- 
suming the prerogatives of deity. 

Jesus could not demonstrate that he 
had the power to forgive sins, but he 
could prove that he had power to heal 
disease, which was regarded as the con- 
sequence of sin. So he said to the para- 
lytic, “Rise, take up your bed [a pallet 
no doubt] and go home.” And imme- 
diately the man was healed. “When the 
crowds saw it,” Matthew adds, “they 
were afraid (overcome with awe, we 
might rather say), and they glorified 
God who had given such authority to 
men.” 

Jesus had said, “That you may know 
that the Son of man has authority on 
earth to forgive sins.” Matthew com- 
ments, “The crowds . . . glorified God 
who had given such authority to men.” 
It may be that Matthew was thinking of 
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the right of men to proclaim the forgive- 
ness of sin in Jesus Christ. 

Jesus was highly popular at the outset 
of his ministry. Opposition first arose, 
Mark indicates more clearly than Mat- 
thew, when he began to claim a place 
of particular authority within the King- 
dom, and it arose on an issue that was 
central to his mission—the forgiveness 
of sins. When Jesus came to eat his last 
meal with his disciples, he took a cup 
saying, “This is my blood of the cove- 
nant, which is poured out for many for 
the forgiveness of sins” (Matthew 
26:28). In the first Christian sermon, 
Peter said, “Repent and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the forgiveness of your sins” (Acts 
2:38). In the oldest and best beloved 
of Christian creeds, we affirm: “I be- 
lieve in God the Father . . . in Jesus 
Christ his only Son in the Holy 
Catholic (or universal) Church; the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness of 
sins... .” Says George Hedley: 

“For sin, the Jesus of the Gospels has 
no tolerance at all. He will not excuse it, 
condone it, compromise with it, for an in- 
stant. Yet for sinners he has all the 
tolerance in the world. ... In him we 
believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the 
wiping out of the taint of sin from our 
lives. In him we believe also in the for- 
giveness of sinners, in the re-creating of 
ourselves into newness of living. His 
name is called Jesus, for he saves his 
people from their sins.” (The Symbol 


of the Faith, published by the Macmillan 
Co.) 


lll. The Need for Fellowship 

In Jesus’ day many inhabitants of 
Palestine were cut off from normal social 
fellowship with their neighbors. One 
of these was Matthew, a tax-collector 
in the pay of Rome, a symbol therefore 
of the hated pagan power which held 
the nation in subjection. The people 
generally despised him because of his 
unpatriotic conduct, and also because 
his trade easily lent itself to, and was 
generally accompanied by graft and ex- 
tortion. His money was not accepted as 
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alms, his word was not admitted in the 
law courts; respectable homes were closed 
to him; no man who valued his reputation 
would sit down at table with him. None- 
theless Jesus called him to be one of his 
intimate friends and closest disciples, 
and Matthew responded to the call. He 
had aspirations evidently which none but 
Jesus recognized, a readiness to follow 
a different mode of life which no one but 
Jesus encouraged. 

To show his gratitude, Matthew gave 
a great dinner to which he invited many 
of his friends, some merely indifferent 
to religious obligations, some guilty of 
more serious moral offenses, all non- 
church-goers, and all counted as sinners 
among the Jews, and therefore cut off 
from all decent human intercourse. The 
Pharisees, the strictest religionists of the 
time, protested against Jesus’ disregard 
of the accepted social and religious con- 
ventions. The Jewish scholar, Monte- 
fiore, points out that the rabbis would 
not have criticized Jesus merely because 
he cared for the outcast, the poor and the 
sinner. They too welcomed the repentant 
sinner. But Jesus sought them out. This, 
Montefiore states, was new in the history 
of Israel. Says he: 

“To deny the greatness and originality 
of Jesus in this connection, to deny that 
he opened a new chapter in men’s attitude 
toward sin and sinners, is, I think, to beat 
the head against the wall.” 

But Jesus did more than seek out the 
social and religious outcasts of his own 
day. He disregarded the taboos which 
were designed to isolate them from their 
fellowmen. What was unpardonable in 
the Pharisees’ estimation was the fart 
that he sat down at the table and ate 
with them. 

Jesus replied that just as a physician 
went to those who were physically sick, 
so he was called to minister to those who 
had need of spiritual help, particularly 
to those who recognized their need. And 
he made it plain that no social barriers 
would stand between him and his fellow- 
men. “God,” he indicated, “was not so 
much concerned about correct religious 
performance as the Pharisees thought, 
and a great deal more concerned about 
mercy for the fallen and needy.” 

Jesus’ words take on new meaning in 
our own day. Papers recently carried the 
story of Sherman Wu, son of Nationalist 
China’s onetime Formosan Governor K. 
C. Wu, and now a freshman in North- 
western University. As Time magazine 
reported it: 

“Young Sherman, a bright and ingratiat- 
ing chap, had been pledged by Psi U, 
broken bread with his fraternity brothers, 
even had his picture taken with them. 
But nobody told Wu that eight of his 
fellow-pledges, all equally desirable fel- 
lows, had turned thumbs down on Psi U 
because it had let down its bars to an 
Oriental. After grappling manfully with 
their financial threat, the Psi-Uers de- 
pledged Sherman Wu. Without a sign of 
protest, he turned in his fraternity pin. 


Just to make Wu’s blackballing official, 
the Psi-Uers had themselves photographed 
again, this time with an unbroken sym- 
metry of white, 100% American faces.” 


To them, as to the ancient Pharisees, 
might well come the words of Jesus: 
“Go and learn what this means, ‘I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice.’ ” 


Here is another recent report, as Time 
gave it: 

The little basement room of the county 
courthouse in northern Florida was crowd- 
ed as the Madison County commissioners 
convened for their routine monthly meet- 
ing. Target of all eyes as the session 
began was Dr. Deborah Coggins, 32, blond 
and attractive, who was fired from her 
job as health officer of three counties for 
lunching privately with the Negro state- 
midwifery supervisor. The commissioner 
had given no official reason for her dis- 
missal, had paid no heed to protests that 
ranged upward from her  physician- 
husband to Florida’s Governor LeRoy 
Collins. Now she rose quietly in the tense 
room to request one. “I wish,” she began, 
“you would now discuss this in my pres- 
ence. When the commissioners were silent, 
Dr. Coggins put a second question: “Could 
it be that you think what you did was 
unjust, illegal, undemocratic or un-Chris- 
tian? Is that why you don’t speak?” 


Next rose Robert Browning, the coun- 
ty’s health information officer and himself 
still on the payroll. ‘I cannot and will not 
sacrifice my own integrity and self-respect 
on the altar of economic security,” he 
said. “Dr. Coggins has been severely 
persecuted and tormented and the health 
department has collapsed. Practice the 
kind of Christianity you profess and re- 
scind your action now. If you persist in 
this action, God pity us.” 


“Is there anyone else,” the chairman 
asked, “that wants to be heard?” One 
more did—Editor T. C. Merchant, Jr., of 
the Madison Enterprise-Recorder. Said 
he, reading carefully from a slip of paper: 
“A physician greater than Deborah Cog- 
gins was once criticized for eating with 
tax-collectors and sinners. I am not at- 
tempting to make any irreverent com- 
parisons, but I sincerely believe that if 
you fire this girl today for the reason you 
have in mind, you will be doing an evil 
and unjust act, the memory of which will 
follow you to your graves.” 

Still the county commissioners sat un- 
moving and unresponsive. So goes the 
report as Time magazine for October 15, 
1956 carried it. 

The dismissal of Dr. Coggins stood, 
and a few weeks later the county com- 
missioners demanded the resignation of 
the public health educator who had dared 
to speak in her defence on the earlier 
occasion. They, too, need to ponder 
Jesus’ words: “Go and learn what this 
means, ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice.’ 
For I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners.” 

(Both Dr. Coggins and her husband, 
also a doctor, are Presbyterians. Also, 
the two men who went to her defence, 
Mr. Browning and Mr. Merchant, are 
deacons in the Presbyterian church of 
Madison.—Eds.) 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


GUEST OF GOD. By John Frederick Jan- 
sen. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. $2. 

These meditations for the Lord’s Sup- 
per not only invite one to sit again at the 
Lord’s table, but also make one feel wel- 
come in the “Real Presence” of the Lord. 
And as one sits here at the table he re- 
flects on the whole life of Jesus Christ, 
his death, his resurrection, and his con- 
tinuing presence entering into commu- 
nion, self-examination and renewal. 


This book is a successful effort toward 
a deeper observance of the sacrament in 
the presentation of real inspiration and 
concrete ideas by which one sees the Lord. 
The titles and the contents are equally 
suggestive, such as, “Food for the Fed 
Up,” “Our Continuing Communion,” 
and “The Outside of the Cup.” One 
seldom finds such a treasure as this book. 

JoHn A. WoMELDORF. 

Waynesboro, Va. 


FAITH, REASON AND EXISTENCE. By 
John A. Hutchison. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 306 pp., $4.50. 

The author of this work is an ordained 
Presbyterian minister who taught at 
Wooster and Williams before assuming 
his present position as professor of reli- 
gion at Columbia University. In many 
ways the book reflects the interests and 
methods of a teacher of undergraduates 
—a fact which makes it more useful for 
several groups of readers. 

Dr. Hutchison believes that the past 
three decades have seen a Copernican 
revolution in religious thought. This he 
ascribes to the work of Barth, Brunner. 
the Niebuhrs, Maritain, Buber and Til- 
lich. It is his purpose to introduce the 
general reader to the basic ideas and 
issues which shape the work of these 
thinkers. Since it is an introduction, the 
reader seeking detailed analyses and 
criticisms of these thinkers or even brief 
systematic expositions of their theological 
systems will need to look elsewhere. 

The chief themes which engage Dr. 
Hutchison’s attention are the nature of 
man, the relation of faith and reason, the 
relation of history and biblical faith, the 
interplay of religion and culture, and the 
role of religion in ethical action. Al- 
though he frankly confesses his prefer- 
ences for certain positions taken by the 
Niebuhrs and Tillich, Dr. Hutchison is 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—wUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 
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fair, if brief, in presenting the positions 
of others. He is successful in defining 
basic issues and remarkably clear in his 
exposition. He does not “solve” the prob- 
lems, but he creates a situation from 
which the reader emerges much better 
equipped to do some intelligent thinking 
of his own. 

Faith, Reason and Existence will be 
very useful in college courses in the 
philosophy of religion although its pre- 
occupation with contemporary problems 
requires that a teacher supplement it with 
the more traditional and classical ma- 
terials. The busy minister who wishes 
to bring into clearer philosophical focus 
his now and then reading in current 
theology will find Dr. Hutchison a help- 
ful guide. And the serious layman who 
has been doggedly reading some of the 
theologians with the aid of a remote and 
dimly remembered college course in phi- 
losophy will find this book to be a handy 
intellectual compass. 

GrorcE L. ABERNATHY. 
Davidson, N. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Practice of Peace. Oscar E. Feucht, 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 25¢ 
paper. 

American Heritage — December 1956. 
American Heritage, N. Y. $2.95. 

Off Limits. Hans Habe. Frederick Fell, 
Ine., N. Y. $4.95. 

The Good New Days. Louis W. Norris. 
Bookman Associates, N. Y. $3. 

The Anti-Stalin Campaign and Interna- 
tional Communism. Edited by Russian In- 
stitute, Columbia University. Columbia 
University Press, N, Y. 











A New, Inspirational Drama on 
Christianity in the Days of Pagan Rome 





A new three-act play geared 
to all church and high school 
needs—with an undying message 
on the brotherhood of man. 





ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Order Form 


Women in the Church (circle one): 


300 250 200 150 


Name 


Price: 10 for $1 (minimum); 25 for $2; 50 for $3.50; $6 per 100. 


Being and Believing. Bryan Green, Chas, 
Scribners Sons, N. Y. $2.50. 

Life Victorious. Elmer A. Kettner & 
Paul G. Hansen. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, $1.50., 

Favorite Tales from Shakespeare, Illus- 
trated by Donald Lynch. Grossett & Dun- 
lap, Kingsport, Tenn. $1.95. 

The Art of Meditation. Joel S. Gold- 
smith. Harper & Bros., N. Y., $2.50. 

Consider Him. Olive Wyon. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville. .$1. 

All Ye That Labor. Lester De Koster. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $1.50. 

The Story of Gabrielle. Catherine Ga- 
brielson, World Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. $2.75. 

Past Finding Out. G. R. Balleine. Mac- 
millan Co., N, Y. $3. 

Our Cultural Heritage. Rockwell Lec- 
tures. Theodore Meyer Greene. Elsevier 
Press, Inc., Houston, Texas. $3.50. 
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CHANGES 

William W. Hatcher, Bluefield, Va., will 
become pastor of the Mt. Hope, W. Va., 
church Feb. 1. 

Anthony Lessley from Benson, N. C., 
to Turbeville, Va. 

John L. Edwards, formerly of Collins, 
Miss., now serves a group of churches 
near Pontotoc, Miss. 

Charles S. Ramsay has retired as pas- 
tor at Arlington and Mason, Tenn. He 
is making his home in Arlington. 

Roy H. Sinclair has resigned after 19 
years as pastor in Uniondale, Pa. Retiring 
from the ministry, he and Mrs. Sinclair 
are spending the winter in Florida. 

F. Clay Doyle, formerly of Kershaw, S. 
C., is beginning his new work as pastor 
of the Edgewood church, Columbus, Ga., 
2697 Fernwood Ave. 

J. Ernest Somerville from Birmingham, 
Ala., to 2031 Locust St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 

Robert H. Ramey, Jr., from Raleigh, N. 
C., to 56 Homewood Dr., Rt. 34, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

John W. Cunningham is now serving 
as an evangelist in establishing the St. 
James church, Box 8116, Ft. Worth 12, 
Texas. 

B. W. Baker from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Rt. 1, Ward, Ark. 

Frederick Maier from Madison, Kan., 
to 1410 N. 2nd St., Arkansas City, Kan. 

J. R. Woodson from Uruana to Caixa 
36, Uberlandia, Minas, Brazil. 

Byron T. Price from Wewoka, Okla., to 
Box 516, Vidor, Texas. 


DEATHS 

C. R. Garrison, 84, died in Charleston, 
W. Va., Dec. 17. Most of his ministry 
was spent in the Charleston area, serving 
for some years as superintendent of home 
missions and later as supply pastor for 
churches in Kanawha Presbytery. 


DCEs 

Lucille Russell from Kilgore, Texas, to 
the First church, Abilene, Texas. 

John H. McCord is director of Christian 
education in Westminster church, Box 
586, Corsicana, Texas. 

Geraldine Grady, formerly of the First 
church, Winston-Salem, N. C., is director 
of youth work in the Myers Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 

John Underwood Stephens, Ogunquit, 
Maine: “A Simple Guide to Prayer,” 
Abingdon Press, 124 pp., $2. 


FOR NEARLY SIXTY YEARS 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
has made it possible for Churches, Minis- 
ters and Church Members to carry full 
insurance protection at low cost, paying 

premium in Equal Annual Installments. 
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141 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








Eugene Carson Blake, Philadelphia, Pa.: — —WOODROW WILSON SAID IT 
“Christian Faith—Bulwark of Freedom.” “ : : 
Elsevier Press, Houston, Texas, 57 pp., Whet we should seek to impart in 
$2. our colleges . . . is not so much learn- 

Theodore M. Greene, Yale University: ing itself as the spirit of learning. ... 
“Our Cultural Heritage,” Elsevier Press, It consists in the power to distinguish 


Houston, Texas, 257 pp., $3.50. gocd reasoning from bad, in the power 


CHAPLAIN HONORED ser digest and interpret evidence, ene 
Robert M. Moore, Presbyterian, USA, in a taste for knowledge and a deep 
Air Force chaplain of Jersey City, N. J., respect for the integrity of the human 
was recently awarded the Republic of : —- P 
Korea Award of Military Merit for his —— ra gripe “ re ww 
work in organizing a Christian chaplaincy of knowledge, but not ownership of it. 
for men of the Korean Air Force. It was Scholars are the owners of its varied 
given at a ceremony at Bergstrom Air plots, in severalty.”’ 
Force Base, Texas, where Chaplain Moore 
is now serving. He was cited for his 
“tireless devotion” in advising and as- 
sisting the new Christian chaplains corps 


in the Korean Air Force. (rsNn) Mid-Winter Lectures 








Davidson Professor Dies at 


C. K. Brown, professor of economics . i 
at Davidson Collewe since 1923 and dean Austin Presbyterian 
of the faculty 1941-1953, died in a Theological Seminary 
Charlotte hospital Jan. 1 after an illness 
of several years. He was 56 years old. Austin, Texas 

He continued to meet his classes until 
the Christmas holidays, entering the hos- FEBRUARY 4-8 


pital Dec. 27. 
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Theological Seminary 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate DAVID R. HUNTER 
charges. Endowed. Christian emphasis. Director of _ 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- Christian penentine 
fer to best colleges as juniors. Profes- National Counci o, 
sor each ten students. Personal atten- Protestant Episcopa 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- DANIEL JENKINS Church 
letics. nay tg oe Ee te eo 
tory grades 11 an 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. FRANK H. CALDWELL 
Summer School. President, Louisville Presbyterian 
Louis C. LaMotte, President Theological Seminary 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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